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Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1939, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1936 and 1937, bound a 
Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 
5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 


Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 33 $0.50 per 100 
About the Horse 

Black Beauty (English), cloth .......... 50 cts. 

The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 

The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow... .50 ‘* “ 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ........ small, a cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card. .$1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 ‘* * 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Important Advice on Feeding the Dog 

and the Cat — A Supplement by Dr. 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50‘* “* 


What the Chained Dog Says ............ oS 
*Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 

Roa@:Actidents to Dogs, 5 pp. .......... Free 
Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 

3 cts. each, five for 10 cts. 

About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ....... cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 .50 ‘** * 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ....... 
The Air-Gun and the Birds ............. nl 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease.$0. on per 100 
The Cat in Literature ¥ 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ............ —_ 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘* ‘ 


About Other Animals 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 7 cts. 
paper, 5 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. st 00 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... 1.00 “ “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, ‘ow.im* 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals .50 ‘ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


The Jack London Club 

What is the Jack London Club? ........ $0.30 per 100 

Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry’? .30 


Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan 
Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 
Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 
Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. 


Humane Education 
The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley.. 


1 ree 
Humane Education, An Activity of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley Tree 
The Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley Free 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools 
12 cents each; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 32 pp., paper covers, many 
10 cts each; twelve for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 10 cts.; twelve for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 49 pp. For first and second 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ...... each, 25 cts, 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 
Friends and Helpers § (selections for 
school use) Sarah J. Eddy ............ cloth, $1.00 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c, 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,’ 
ME 3 cts. each; ten for 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play ...... 
3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Humane Sunday le. each 
I'll Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
The Best Gift, play ........ 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2cts.each; .75 ‘* “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. .50 
A Talk with the Teacher 


Our Love for Animals, a short radio 
2 cts. each; 1.00 “ 
Bookmark, with ‘tA Humane Prayer’ .. 1.00 “ 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... oe 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ......... Fre 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals’? Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 ‘* ‘“ 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
of Mercy’ pennant ............ 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... 50 * 


How to Form Bands of Mercy id 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 ‘“ 


Please enclose ules with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Most Popular Humane Films for Rent or Sale 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Illustrating Longfellow’s poem of that title 
and 


IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


Showing work of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., its Animal Hospital, 
and Rest Farm for Horses, two reels 
Both available in 16 and 35 mm. Low rentals for schools, churches, 
Humane Societies and other organizations 


Address 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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Federal, State and local taxes, United 
States, 1916, 4 billion dollars; 1939, 14 bii- 
lion. Public debt 1917, $1,225,000,000; 1940, 
$45,000,000,000. 


The Blue Cross, magazine of the Shang- 
hai Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, tells us of Chinese bird shops 
where wild birds are kept to be bought and 
released as a religious or meritorious act. 
Would that someone would buy them all 
and set them free! 


All is not war in China. The Hongkong 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals reports for January: Wong Pak 
Ki fined $10 for cruelty to pigs; Tang 
Chun, $5 for cruelty to fowl; and Tsang 
Yau, $5 for cruelty to chickens. About two 
convictions a month seem to be the average. 


Read the story on page 90—“War on 
Cats and Crows.” Kansas sportsmen seem 
to be running the state. Cats—too many 
in all our states? No doubt of it. They do 
destroy birds. But to reward every man 
and boy armed with a gun for every one 
he kills puts Kansas on the “black list” in 
the judgment of millions outside and inside 
that state. 

It was always “Be Kind to Animals” 
week with Huxley. The physiologist was so 
fond of his dogs and cats that he would sit 
in an uncomfortable chair so they might 
use the soft ones. 


It may be that there is no way for men 
and nations, who are willing to ignore the 
claims of justice, fair play and human 
rights, to learn that this is a moral universe 
whose relations are as inexorable as the 
laws of the physical universe; that greed, 
lust for power, hate, force, war, can end 
at last only in defeat and ruin. Someone 
once said, in striking language, “He who 
sins against the light kisses the lips of a 
blazing cannon.” 


Please remember the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. when making your will. 


How Far Does It Reach? 


‘ OU who read this periodical have seen 

many references to the American Hu- 
mane Education Society of Boston. But 
how many of you realize all that this organ- 
ization means? We doubt if one person in 
a hundred is at all conscious of the full 
service to character building that this one 
Society alone is rendering, practically every 
day. 

Take the month of April, 1940. If you 
will read the reports of the celebration of 
Be Kind to Animals Week, as given on 
other pages of this issue, you will note that 
many of the events recorded were the re- 
sult of the work of field representatives of 
the American Humane Education Society. 
They are to be found in the great cities, in 
the rural districts of the South, and, espe- 
cially (for three of them are colored men— 
leaders of their race) among the colored 
populations, both urban and rural. The com- 
bined contributions of these field workers 
to the recent Be Kind to Animals demon- 
strations throughout the country would re- 
veal interviews with Governors and educa- 
tional leaders; a great variety of articles 
sent to the public press, many of which 
were published; contacts with Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Women’s’ Clubs, 
churches, and organizations of great vari- 
ety; personal talks on radio and addresses 
before pupils in schools of all grades; and 
a vast amount of communications by mail 
and telephone—to mention but a few of 
the outstanding activities. 

And what of the Band of Mercy work 
being carried on in the schools, largely by 
these same field workers? More than 1,000 
units reported as having been organized in 
the single month. That means that no less 
than 30,000 impressionable minds of chil- 
dren had, at least for a fleeting moment, 
the idea of kindness to animals presented 
to them.. Much of the seed cannot fail to 
fall upon good ground and to bear fruit. 
Stop, reader, and reflect what the result 
may be, what it must be in many instances. 
The American Humane Education Society 
—how far does it reach? 


Dynamiting the Goats 


EFERRING to the article on page one 

of the May issue, having to do with the 
destruction of goats by a so-called “new 
explosive,” up to the date of this writing, 
which is several days after the experiment 
was to be made, so far as we can learn, the 
goats are still alive. 

An injunction, we believe, has been 
secured against the proposed experiment 
by the Maryland Society. It may be that 
the multitude of protests sent to Washing- 
ton, and the injunction obtained by the 
Maryland Society will prevent this needless 
and wanton act. 

A distinguished expert in the line of ex- 
plosives, for twenty years connected with 
the United States Bureau of Mines and the 
Newport Torpedo Station, United States 
Navy, and engaged in high explosive de- 
velopments for the Army Ordinance Depart- 
ment, writes that he has “never seen or 
resorted to, through a long term of service, 
the use of live animals to test or measure 
the force of explosive blasts.” 

He also says that “the United States 
Bureau of Mines, as well as the United 
States Army and United States Navy, are 
all, to my definite knowledge, well equipped 
to measure and compare high explosives 
upon a scientific and therefore accurately 
set quantitative basis.” He adds that “blast 
meters, ballistic mortars, pressure gauges 
and detonation wave velocity recorders are 
all standardized upon an international basis 
at our proving grounds and arsenals, and 
I can see no application of live animals to 
the testing of explosives, old or new, of any 
class—except for staging a_ sensational 
show without the least scientific value.” 

Word comes to us, just as our magazine 
goes to the printers, that the destruction of 
the unfortunate goats, is to take place 
May 16. Whether this is actually to hap- 
pen we cannot say at the moment. If it does 
it is in spite of hundreds of indignant pro- 
tests sent to Congress and to Senator 
Morris Sheppard, Chairman of the Joint 
Congressional and Military and Naval Af- 
fairs Committee. 
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To a Leopard 
ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE 


You pace your cell and satin muscles ripple, 
While lightning flashes from your green- 


gold eyes, 
Your flattened ears hear whispers of the 
jungle 
Where tall trees, moss hung, lattice lurid 
skies. 
Have you forgotten nights of stealthy 


roving, 
Slipping down the wind on winged feet? 
Across the world your shy wild mate is 


calling 
And freedom beckons, breathlessly and 
fleet. 
Your stout heart beats with dull and aching 
thunder 


Against your concrete cell and iron bars, 


Dream your futile dreams of still dark 
rivers, 

Of night-deep eyes and amber jungle 
stars. 


The Last of the Herd 


BERNICE OGDEN 


IGHT lonely animals took up their last 

retreat on a remote island off the west 
coast of Mexico. They, alone, remained of 
the vast herd which once inhabited the 
Pacific Ocean. All the rest had been ruth- 
lessly slaughtered for no reason other than 
that their bodies contained a valuable oil. 
For this reason, the elephant seal was on 
the verge of extinction. 

How long could this pitiful remnant hold 
out against the wasteful exploitation of 
man? Great lumbering beasts they were, 
indeed. Some of the males reached a length 
of almost twenty-two feet and weighed 
between two and three tons but they were 
no match for man with his cruel weapons. 


Fortunately, they had a few friends. 
Some men became concerned over the plight 
of these animals. The Mexican Govern- 
ment became interested and came to the 
rescue just in time. They gave the seals 
such excellent protection that the number 
began to increase. In less than fifty years, 
over 1,200 elephant seals were counted on 
the same beach on Guadeloupe Island. Even 
more remarkable, the animals have over- 
flowed to the San Benite Islands near the 
Mexican coast. In September, 1938, sixteen 
were reported on San Miguel Island, off 
the coast of Southern California. 

The elephant seal has some interesting 
characteristics. Its name comes from the 
trunk, or proboscis, of the male. When 
relaxed, this hangs down about eighteen 
inches. It is said to seize small fish with 
this and to transfer them to its mouth in 
much the same way that the elephant uses 
its trunk. 

It is not a fur-bearing seal but has 
coarse, bristling hairs on its back. A pe- 
culiar device which nature has bestowed 
upon it serves as a chest protector when the 
animal engages in fights with other mem- 
bers of its kind. This is a hard crust of 
flesh which extends over the chest and 
around to the back of the neck. 

Our neighbors to the south deserve much 
credit in preserving this remarkable animal. 
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FLASHLIGHT OF A BUCK IN NORTHER 
WISCONSIN 
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The Voice of the Deer 


HAROLD ERNEST LEwWIg 


HE deer has long been termed 

a silent animal as its voice 
is seldom heard except in alarm 
or pain. Members of neither sex 
make use of their voices in call- 
ing to each other duriny the 
mating season. 

When alarmed, the males, or 
bucks as they are called, often 
utter a sudden loud snort, a 
peculiar whistling sound which 
can not be well described. This is 
called “blowing” by the woods- 
man and naturalist, who are the 
only persons, with the exception 
of hunters, who probably ever 
hear this sound. Deer in private 
parks are not easily frightened, 
therefore, visitors to these places 
are not familiar with this signal 
of alarm. When badly injured the 
buck often emits a loud bellow, 
and the female, or doe, a pitiful 
bleating cry. 

The female makes a low mur- 
muring sound when calling to her 
young, and the fawn replies with 
a faint bleating sound, compar- 
able to that of a lamb but not so 


Hollywood Pets 
DORIS GALE 


ITTLE-KNOWN stories about the 
pets of very well-known stars! The 
pets of Hollywood are seldom heard about, 
but it is interesting to note that these 
people of the glamour world are just as 
devoted to our dumb animals as you and I. 
For instance, there is the understandable 
disappointment suffered by Mickey Rooney 
recently. The young star became so attached 
to “Peter,” the mongrel black and tan pup 
which appears with Mickey in “Young Tom 
Edison” that he offered the dog’s owner the 
price of a pedigreed dog for him. Under- 
standable, too, the refusal of Peter’s owner. 
Greer Garson worried so about her Sealy- 
ham’s habit of running away from her on 
their nightly walk, that she bought a 
special collar for him. The dog, named 
“Coco,” is black as spades; and now he 
wears a collar with white stripes set with 
iridescent glass which gleams in the dark- 
ness. Miss Garson is taking no chances on 
losing him. 

Then there is the story of Jeannette 
MacDonald and the way she has “spoiled” 
her pet Skye terrier, “Stormy.” Stormy 
pouts all day unless he is allowed to accom- 
pany his mistress to work in the morning 
and ride along in the car that picks her up 
at night. So, of course, Stormy gets his way! 

But the most unusual pet story is prob- 
ably this one, concerning Sigrid Gurie. She 
has what is probably the most unusual pet 
in Hollywood, an ocelot, a small variety of 
African leopard. Recently Miss Gurie took 
him to the beauty parlor, causing feminine 
patrons in various stages of facial and 
shampoo treatments to jump in excitement. 
But Miss Gurie hastily reassured them, 
“He’s just a pet, perfectly harmless. I’ve 
trained him from a kitten.” Proving once 
again the universal affection between peo- 
ple and animals. 


loud in tone. 

A conservation department employee re- 
ports that while engaged in catching live 
deer where they had become too numerous 
for the available feed, for transportation 
to a more favorable location, that the does 
in their fright at being caught and handled, 
made the shore of a near-by lake resound 
near and far with their loud bleating cries. 

In the course of their conservation work, 
two of the men captured a half-grown fawn 
that was swimming in the lake and trans- 
ported it to a barn where several does were 
being held, the group of does would huddle 
together in the farthest corner of the 
barn; but when this fawn was put in, a doe 
sprang suddenly from the midst of the 
frightened group and, bounding to the little 
newcomer, lavished on it every frantic 
affection possible in its dumb way, all of the 
while emitting little indescribable noises of 
pleasure. After nuzzling the fawn for a 
while, the doe proceeded to nurse it. It was 
very evident that a mother and baby of 
the wild had been happily reunited. 

This doe and fawn were shipped to a pro- 
tected area in the Catskill Mountains of 
New York, and liberated where they might 
roam the forest together safe from gunner 
and dog. 


Performing Animals 


“Think for a moment of the whole life of 
a performing animal, domestic or wild, 
spent in rehearsing, constantly improving 
and renewing acts; traveling in rackety 
trains with weary waits at stations, pierc- 
ingly cold in winter, stifling hot in summer, 
packed so tightly that they cannot move in 
comfort, so that they shall not be bruised, 
agreed, but at what discomfort, and acting. 
The most artificial existence in the world 
for humans, and infinitely more for ani- 
mals.” So writes Helen Trevelyan, noted 
English actress and author. The Jack Lon- 
don Club, Boston, aims to stop such cruelty. 
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Nation-wide Be Kind to Animals Week 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


It is fitting that our children everywhere should be instructed in humane principles. 
GOVERNOR SALTONSTALL, Massachusetts 


The education of the young in kindness is one of the most important functions of civilized society. 
GOVERNOR VANDERBILT, Rhode Island 


I think this (Be Kind to Animals Week) is a good thing, and gladly call attention to the occasion and its worthy purpose. 


GOVERNOR HORNER, Illinois 


These programs to remind us of our debt to the animals are vitally important and particularly helpful. 


GOVERNOR HEIL, Wisconsin 


One of the worst forms of human perversity is wanton cruelty to speechless creatures. 


GOVERNOR RIVERS, Georgia 


It is vitally important that education along these lines be included in our school work. 


PRESERVE 


GOVERNOR MILES, New Mexico 
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THOUSANDS OF SCHOOL POSTERS WERE RECEIVED IN RECENT CONTEST OF THE MASSACHUSETTS &. P. C. A. 


Governors of states in all sections of 
the country, as shown above, the 
twenty-sixth annual Be Kind to Animals 
Week, April 14 to April 20, 1940, was 
marked by triumphant celebrations in which 


Governors of states i endorsed by 


press, pulpit, radio and, especially, the pub- 
lic schools co-operated with the humane 
societies. 

Newspaper publicity included a promi- 
nent notice at the top of the column, “Side- 
lines,” in This Week Magazine, a syndi- 


cated feature of many of the country’s 
leading Sunday papers. Such popular radio 
stars as Bing Crosby, Kate Smith, and 
“Baby Snooks” gave voice to the message 
of the Week. More than 70,000 national 
Be Kind to Animals posters, designed by 
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Morgan Dennis, were distributed, largely 
in schools, throughout the land. 


Many Events in Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. conducted 
another very successful prize poster contest, 
open to pupils in elementary and high 
schools, both public and parochial, in the 
state. No less than 7,602 posters were en- 
tered. They came from 481 schools in 164 
cities and towns. An original bronze medal, 
with blue ribbon, was given as first prize 
to 977 contestants; a similar medal, with 
red ribbon, was awarded as second prize to 
1,128 pupils; and 1,496 annual subscriptions 
to Our Dumb Animals were presented to 
those winning honorable mention. During 
the entire Week several hundred of the 
most outstanding posters were exhibited in 
the Young People’s room of the Boston 
Public Library, Copley Square. 

On Humane Sunday the annual lecture 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. was held in the Boston Public 
Library where the lecture hall was filled to 
capacity. For the fourth consecutive year, 
the Society presented Thornton W. Burgess, 
popular animal story teller, whose subject 
was “Friendly Folk Who Run and Fly.” 
He showed many slides of birds and ani- 
mals and several reels of moving pictures, 
all taken by himself. His talk and exhibi- 
tion were often interrupted by rounds of 
applause. 

Officers of the Society in all parts of the 
state distributed Be Kind to Animals post- 
ers, blotters and other special literature 
in schools and elsewhere. 

A full program of radio talks and inter- 
views opened Sunday with President Fran- 
cis H. Rowley of the Massachusetts 8S. P. 
C. A. and Thornton W. Burgess, well 
known writer of animal stories, speaking 
from Station WBZ. Other officers and staff 
members of the Society who gave talks on 
Boston stations were: Monday, Dr. G. B. 
Schnelle of Angell Animal Hospital inter- 
viewed by Ruth Moss on WAAB; Dr. E. F. 
Schroeder of the Hospital interviewed by 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke on WEEI; 
talk by Dr. R. H. Schneider of the Hospital 
on WCOP; talk by Guy Richardson, secre- 
tary of the Society, on WHDH; Tuesday, 
talk by A. A. Pollard, treasurer of the So- 
ciety, on WORL; Dr. M. S. Arlein of the 
Hospital interviewed by Miss Margaret 
Kearns on WMEX; Friday, talk by Ronald 
Spriggs of the Hospital on WORL; dra- 
matic sketch by Y. W. C. A. Players on 
WHODH. In addition Fred T. Vickers, agent 
of the Society, broadcast twice daily on 
Station WESX, Salem; and Mrs. Clarke 
gave talks on WEAN, Providence, Sunday, 
and on WORC, Worcester, Wednesday. 

Among newspaper features were the pub- 
lication of a series of animal photographs 
in the Christian Science Monitor, illustra- 
tion of prize posters in the Boston Tran- 
script, prominent cartoon in the Lynn Tele- 
gram-News and leading editorials in the 
Boston Post, Fall River Herald-News, 
Fitchburg Sentinel, Holyoke Transcript, 
and Framingham News. 

In Springfield Mrs. Charlena B. Kibbe 
presented animal stories over Station 
WSPR and a series of four talks over 
WMAS. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. issued 
an original pamphlet of eight pages of ‘““Hu- 
mane Exercises” for the use of teachers in 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A PEACEFUL SCENE IN WALES 


observing Humane Day in schools. No less 
than 9,000 copies were freely distributed to 
teachers of elementary schools throughout 
the state, resulting in a large number of 
special exercises being held under the direc- 
tion of teachers. Among outstanding cele- 
brations were those by the Junior Humane 
Society, Fitchburg; the Faulkner school, 
Malden, whose pupils presented the play, 
“The B-K-T-A-Club”; and the Hildreth 
school, Gloucester, which put on a pet show 
with a large number of entries. Prominent 
among the events of Saturday, April 20, 
was the annual pet show of the Charles- 
town Boys’ Club, with 100 entries. During 
the entire Week the Public Library in Hol- 
yoke maintained a museum of living crea- 
tures and gave demonstrations regarding 
feeding and proper care of pets. In Wor- 
cester the Boy Scouts celebrated the Week 
by putting up feeding stations and bird- 
houses and providing food for wild animals. 
At the Public Library in Quincey John 
Pratt Whitman, noted artist, described his 
animal pictures before the members of the 
Weekly Book Club. 


Radio Talks in New Hampshire 


From Staton WHES, Portsmouth, N. H., 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. spoke on humane edu- 
cation in the schools of Boston and on 
Massachusetts laws for the protection of 
animals, and Miss Maude Phillips of the 
Animal Rescue League, Boston, gave a talk 
on similar lines. 


Rhode Island Emphasizes Humane Education 


With the hearty endorsement of Gover- 
nor Vanderbilt, Senator Peter G. Gerry, 
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Mayor John F. Collins of Providence, and 
other prominent citizens, the Rhode Island 
Humane Education Society sponsore the 
observance of Kindness Week in that state. 
The Society announced that a total of 
31,903 pupils, representing 174 schools in 
nineteen cities and towns, had _ reccived 
instruction in kindness to animals by Miss 
Lillian M. Mathewson, director of humane 
education. More than 1,000 Bands of Mercy 
were organized. During the week special 
exercises with lantern slide talks by Miss 
Mathewson were held in the auditorium of 
the Oliver Hazard Perry Junior High 
school, Providence. 

The Society distributed 10,000 kindness 
posters. It sponsored the annual pet show 
of the Providence Boys’ Club, at which 
Mrs. John R. Rathom, vice-president of the 
Society, talked to the boys on the proper 
care of their animals. Many feature articles 
appeared in the press, including a striking 
cartoon, “Make it 51 Weeks More,” by 
Halladay, in the Providence Journal of 
April 15. 


Activities in Pennsylvania 


With a large double-column heading, the 
Philadelphia Tribune ran a _ conspicuous 
editorial on April 11, which read, in part: 
“Many of us love animals. Others just 
tolerate them. All of us can be kind to 
them. Kindness to animals ought to be one 
of the traits of every human being. 
Especially ought children to be taught this 
early in their lives.” The Women’s Penn- 
sylvania S. P. C. A. honored Faith John- 
son, 11 years old, who while attending 
school in the suburbs of Philadelphia 
found traps placed for animals and set 
them off and dropped them in a well. She 
was presented with a medal before the 
school. This Society has greatly advanced 
the cause of humane education in the last 
eight years. Motion pictures have been used 
and addresses given every day in schools 
and other centers by Mrs. Bernice Scott 
Hoge and Miss Ruth Murray. Each summer 
Mrs. Hoge speaks at daily vacation Bible 
schools in fifty churches. 

In Pittsburgh the main feature was the 
humane poster contest, under the direction 
of the Western Pennsylvania Humane So- 
ciety. Of 10,000 posters received, 2,500 
were on display at Gimbel’s Department 
Store for two weeks. Ninety prizes and 500 
honor certificates were awarded. The So- 
ciety distributed 1,000 national humane 
posters and about 50,000 pieces of litera- 
ture. Forty clergymen co-operated by re- 
questing literature or sermon helps. Honor 
medals for saving the lives of animals were 
awarded to six men and boys, and beautiful 
collars were given to four dogs for saving 
human lives. Radio talks on different broad- 
casting stations were given by Dr. Wm. F. 
H. Wentzel, secretary; E. M. Smith, chief 
agent; and Mrs. Emma R. Derrick, intake 
secretary of the Society. 


Celebration in Illinois 


Through the efforts of Mrs. Jennie R. 
Toomim, representing the American Hu- 
mane Education Society, and the active 
support of the Illinois Humane Society, a 
very general observance of the Week took 
place in Chicago. Four thousand copies of 
the “Humane Exercises” were distributed 


(Continued on page 92) 
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The Thrush 


EVA BURGER 


Where I wield my garden hoe 

A helpful thrush companions me, 
Closely following as I go 

Up and down the garden row. 
A little bird so free, so free, 
Native to the air and tree... 
A jolly gardening mate is he. 


Every step I take with care 

Lest upon my mate I tread. 
Though I warn him to beware 

Of heel or hoe, he does not share 
A thought of all my haunting dread; 
And a tempting feast is spread 
Where we work my garden bed. 


Spider-made Farthquakes 
L. E. EUBANKS 


“Spiders cause more earthquakes than 
any other agency,” wrote Sir John Milne, 
the famous scientist. 

Of course the “earthquakes” are not real 
ones; we might call them play earthquakes. 
Spiders often find their way into seismo- 
graphs, the delicate instruments that 
record every movement of the earth. 


Dr. John J. Lynch, the “earthquake man” 
at Fordham University, says: “Spiders 
have an uncanny fondness for seismo- 
graphs. They hide away in some corner of 
the machine and then, in the dead of night 
perhaps, crawl out on the delicate pendu- 
lum. This records an artificial earthquake. 
I once took a whole instrument apart to 
find a spider that I knew was there because 
he had been producing these artificial 
’quakes. I could not find him, but I acci- 
dentally dropped a part of the instrument 
—then he scuttled out.” 
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The Gregarious Cliff Swallow 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 
Photograph by the Author 


NE, two, three, four, five,” I counted, 
(i. reaching thirty-eight. Yes, there 

were thirty-eight flask-shaped nests, 
and all were securely fastened to a sand- 
stone cliff that projected out over the 
Whitewater River in eastern Minnesota. 

It was late May, and the cliff swallows 
were back from their winter home and busy 
building their mud nests. The nests were in 
all stages of construction, some a mere 
circle of mud pellets, others nearly com- 
plete with constricted necks and small, 
round entrance holes. Some may have been 
lined, or provided with other inner furnish- 
ings, though as to this I could not be sure. 
Practically all the nests looked dark and 
wet, though a few were beginning to dry 
out and assume a lighter shade. 

There were only a few swallows about 
when I stopped to inspect the nests, step- 
ping from rock to rock until I reached a 
small sandy island almost within arm’s 
reach of them. The birds began to scold 
and chatter and soon were joined by scores 
of others. All seemed greatly alarmed and 
excited because an intruder was standing 
near the nests. In and out, around and 
around, this way, that, they flew, seeming 
so alarmed and worried I counted the nests 
as quickly as possible and left. 

We were back at Whitewater State Park, 
Minnesota, a month later. I walked down 
the west bank of the Whitewater River on 
this occasion until I reached a bend a few 
rods below the park area. Here the stream 
was sluggish and formed a sizable pool. 
Both the shore and bottom were covered 
with a thick layer of soft, black mud, and 
a perpendicular sandstone cliff rose above 
the outer bend of the river. ‘ 

There were scores of cliff swallows flying 


CURIOUS NESTS OF THE CLIFF SWALLOW 


over and about the pool, and, fastened to 
the cliff, I found three groups of bottle- 
shaped nests. The three groups were only 
a few feet apart and, no doubt, were the 
nests of one large colony. I counted the 
nests twice and learned there were approxi- 
mately 108 in the first group, 89 in the sec- 
ond, and 154 in the third. I say approxi- 
mately because it was hard to count them. 
Try counting the nests shown on the accom- 
panying photograph, and you will find that 
it is not an easy matter. The photograph 
shows most of the nests in one group. There 
were more than three hundred and fifty 
nests in all, so this colony must have con- 
tained something like seven hundred cliff 
swallows. What was the population of the 
colony later in the summer, when the nests 
held young birds? I often have wondered 
since. 

The cliff swallow is a small bird about 
six inches in length with white forehead 
and belly, chestnut throat, and rusty rump. 
The birds formerly nested almost entirely 
about cliffs, but now many fasten their 
nests to barns and sheds, locating them, as 
a rule, beneath the eaves. Little wonder, 
they also are known as eave swallows. 


Cliff swallows arrive from the south 
about the first of May and remain with us 
until late September. They are among the 
most sociable of birds and, though not 
gifted of song, they warble happily. 

The feeding habits of swallows are inter- 
esting and make them highly useful to 
man. They feed when on the wing, flying 
rapidly and scooping up winged pests with 
their wide mouths as they skim along— 
beetles, ants, wasps, bees (drones almost 
entirely), bugs, flies, and other small crea- 
tures. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture examined the contents of 375 cliff- 
swallow stomachs and found that more 
than 99 per cent of this bird’s food consists 
of insects. Beetles constitute about 27 per 
cent of the yearly food; ants, bees and 
wasps, about 28 per cent; bugs, over 26 per 
cent; and flies, nearly 14 per cent. Chinch 
bugs, boll weevils and dung beetles are in- 
teresting items of the diet. Swallows, as a 
general rule, confine themselves to small 
winged pests and, consequently, do not take 
many butterflies, moths, crickets and grass- 
hoppers, which are too large for them to 
handle, or caterpillars and many other crea- 
tures, which cannot fly. 

Swallows are gentle, unobtrusive birds 
that trust man and like to live near him. 
They do much good but no harm. Little 
wonder, the late F. E. L. Beal wrote: “It is 
doubtful if there is a more useful family of 
birds in the world.” 


A Toast to the Mayflower 


Drink its fragrance! It is the choicest 
gift from nature. An everlasting messenger 
of cheer and comfort—the symbol of faith, 
hope, love—the token of the bond that 
makes the whole world kin—this one touch 


of nature. 
BURLINGHAM SCHURR 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 


JUNE, 1940 


FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS reiating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
two lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


The Massachusetts S.P.C.A. 
and Public Health 


E wonder how many people in 

Massachusetts have the remotest 
idea of what thousands of them owe to the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in the matter of 
health. 


The inspection of the meat that goes into 
many markets is poor enough at best—in 
many cases it has been little more than a 
farce. For years this Society carried on a 
campaign of investigation of the slaughter- 
houses of the State, where too frequently 
the only inspection of the meat was made 
by any townsman the selectmen might 
appoint; it might be a painter, even the 
son of a butcher utterly imcompetent to do 
the work. A great deal of that has been 
changed, in many cases, chiefly due to the 
work of our agents, who insisted upon the 
law regarding this matter of inspection 
being enforced. 


Our agents are at all places where food 
animals are brought for sale or slaughter. 
Last year we inspected, in various centers, 
656,257. Seriously injured cattle, sheep and 
swine are put to sleep and not allowed to 
be taken to a slaughter-house where it is 
possible the meat might get by some un- 
principled inspector. Of course, meat passed 
by the Federal Government—may be con- 
sidered safe, and such meat goes into our 
better homes. The class that is liable to 
suffer most is that which is unable to buy 
the very highest grade and has to take 
what certain markets are willing to offer 
for sale. 


Please Read This 


Bishop Quayle was a well-known Metho- 
dist bishop. Once during a dark and troub- 
led day, somewhat like our own, when it 
seemed as if God had forgotten the world, 
after tossing about on his bed till midnight, 
sleepless and oppressed with anxiety, he 
seemed to hear the voice of God which said, 
“Quayle, go to sleep; I’ll sit up the rest of 
the night.” 

Many of us might do well, in times like 
these, if we had the imagination of the 
bishop. 
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The Dog’s Diet 


And the Status of Commercial Dog Foods 


HROUGHOUT time immemorial the 
household pet has been fed scraps from 
the table which were bolstered by what 
small game the dog might catch, or by what 
it could find or steal in the way of food. A 
decrease in the size of the average family, 
and a change in the mode of. buying foods, 
especially meats, has reduced what is left 
from the table to precious little food of nu- 
tritive value to the dog. The urban dweller 
has been forced, then, to buy foods, usually 
meat, for the specific purpose of feeding the 
household pet. Consequently, the dog’s diet- 
ary has been changed from a little of every- 
thing that his master ate (which made a 
well-balanced ration) to whatever was left 
in the house which was usually some form 
of cereal, perhaps bolstered by hamburger. 
The normal mature dog, which gets a 
moderate amount of sunshine and outdoor 
exercise, may be fed a very crude and sim- 
ple diet and still continue in excellent 
health. 

The ideal diet for the dog should consist, 
basically, of raw or slightly cooked meat, 
with fat included, a portion of which should 
be organic such as liver, heart, kidney or 
tripe, to which is added a whole wheat cere- 
al like shredded wheat, farina, or stale 
whole wheat bread, and soft, non-fibrous 
vegetables. The growing dog requires the 
addition of cod liver oil, or irradiated yeast 
to this diet, and if outdoor exercise is re- 
stricted, these supplements should be in- 
cluded for the adult animal. 

Unless an approach to this ideal can be 
accomplished the dog is actually better off if 
it is fed a canned dog food that is scientifi- 
cally compounded and honestly prepared. 
Also, foods of this ilk may properly be fed 
as “emergency” rations to take the place 
of household food, but should not be fed as 
the “meat ration” bolstered by bread or 
other cereals. If they are supplemented by 
household foods, these should include meat, 
fats, or soft non-fibrous vegetables. 

It has been stated that the American 
people buy annually, approximately 500,- 
000,000 pounds (1937 census) of commer- 
cial dog food at a cost of some $26,000,000. 
A large proportion of this is inferior food, 
in many instances harmful. The dog owner 
has had to rely mainly on the advertised 
virtues of this or that “brand,” when it has 
become necessary to buy prepared foods. 
This situation has made it difficult for the 
dog owner and also for the legitimate 
manufacturer of good and wholesome food. 

Members of our veterinary staff have re- 
frained from passing judgment on the vari- 
ous prepared foods, and it is not their poli- 
cy now to recommend any particular food. 
However, our veterinarians are now in a 
position to state that those foods that have 
been granted the “Seal of approval” by the 
American Animal Hospital Association 
Committee on Foods, in co-operation with 
The American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation and their Advisory Scientific Coun- 
sel, may be safely recommended. This Coun- 
sel consists of five eminent authorities on 
animal nutrition associated with five lead- 
ing universities. The Committee is com- 
posed of veterinarians experienced in the 
care and feeding of dogs. Therefore, a 
dog food carrying the “Seal” reading— 
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Tested and Approved 
As represented on the container 
American Animal Hospital Association 
in co-operation with 
The American Veterinary Medical Associati.n 


(Seal) 
is assurance that it is a wholesome food 
and is adequate when fed as advised in 
the printed directions on the container. 


Cruelty at the Race Track 


That more or less cruelty is bound to 
occur wherever horses are used for work or 
pleasure, or in the army or on the race- 
track, no real lover of the horse will deny. 
It is not every owner of the horse who sees 
to it that under no circumstances shall any 
ill-treatment be permitted. That many a 
so-called two-year-old has been seriously 
injured by being raced while too immature 
to stand the strain on bone and tendon, is 
also true. 

Certainly one of the most frequent acts 
of cruelty at the race-track is that to which 
the more or less broken-down or crippled 
horse, perhaps after a period of valiant 
service, is temporarily patched up and sent 
to the track. If some thorough and effective 
means could be put into operation by offi- 
cials of the country’s tracks to prevent this 
all too common practice, one of the severest 
criticisms of horse-racing would cease to be 
made against it. 


New Peril to Waterfowl] 


A Bill, Senate 3611, has been introduced 
in Congress to permit the baiting of water- 
fowl. That means the hunter can plant 
food, to which the birds will be attracted, 
while he hides in his shelter and kills them. 
The real sportsman is supposed to give his 
game a fair chance against his skill. The 
brutal killer would trap his game and then 
murder it. This practice has been outlawed 
by the United States Biological Survey. The 
Emergency Conservation Committee calls 
this practice “Murder from Ambush.” All 
protests should be sent to the Honorable 
Ellison Smith, Chairman, Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 


The Springfield Auxiliary 


We have time, just as we go to press, for 
a single word with regard to the annual 
meeting of the Springfield Auxiliary, which 
was held on Thursday, May 9, at the Long- 
meadow Country Club, Longmeadow, Massa- 
chusetts. 

A large number were present, and the 
reports from the various committees gave 
evidence of an unusual amount of most 
interesting work done by the organization. 
To the service of this group of devoted and 
interested women, the Hospital in Spring- 
field and the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals are great- 
ly indebted. The president, Mrs. Morton B. 
Miner, is worthy of all praise for her skill- 
ful leadership. 

Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke and Presi- 
dent Rowley were present, and spoke, ex- 
pressing their hearty appreciation of the 
splendid work of the Auxiliary. 

Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and _ re- 


quest local editors to republish. Such copies 
will be made good by us upon application. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 
JOSEPH MOONEY, Treasurer’s Assistant 
Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MAcomBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
*Puitip STOCKTON, Chairman of Executive Committee, 
First National Bank of Boston 
* Deceased 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 


Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
HarveEY R. FULLER J. RoBert SMITH 


County Prosecuting Officers 
HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. VICKERS, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JoserpH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Freo F. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 
Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 

Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. CAs- 
WELL, Sec. 

Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mnrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOw, Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. ROBERT MAGRUDER, Pres., Mrs. DONALD WoRTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 

Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. AARON 
C. Bacc, Pres., Mrs. RoBeERT NEWCoMB, Treas. 

Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. Georce D. CoLpas, Ch. Work 
Com. First Friday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Morton B. 
MINER, Pres.; Mrs. HERBERT F. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. EpDITH WASH- 


— CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, 
reas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF MASS. S. P. C. A. 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 16,955 
Cases investigated ............. 435 
Animals examined ............. 5,212 
Animals placed in h 229 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 60 
Number of prosecutions......... 3 
Number of convictions.......... 3 
Horses taken from work........ 7 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 34 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 2,107 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 62,463 
Cattle swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 
and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue, Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 
T. O. MUNSON, v.M.pD. 
L. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 
J. ROBERTSON, v.M.p. 
S. ARLEIN, D.v.M. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
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Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. H. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 696 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 1,882 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ......... 140 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 545 
At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
Totals 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary Cases ............... 457,129 
639,069 


A Fine Social Event 


On Tuesday evening, May 7, at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, a concert was given by 
the Glee Club of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology for the benefit of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. It was an unusually 
interesting and successful social event. 
There were something like 500 people pres- 
ent. The Glee Club of over 100 students 
gave a concert which so delighted the audi- 
ence that they were repeatedly called upon 
for encores, and Mr. George Fior, the dis- 
tinguished pianist, frequently known as the 
“young Paderewski,” was called back to the 
piano over and over again to satisfy the 
audience, who seemed so enthusiastic over 
his playing. 

Many prominent people in social life and 
representatives of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, including several of the 
well-known professors and their wives, were 
present. After the concert the large com- 
pany of young people, and even many 
others of those present, availed themselves 
of dancing to the music of Jack Marshard’s 
orchestra. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
Payments of thirty-five dollars for a kennel 
or seventy-five dollars for a stall will insure 
a suitable marker inscribed with donor’s 
name. Terms of permanent endowment 


of free stalls and kennels will be given upon 
application to the Treasurer, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 
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Auxiliary Activities 


Hospitality Day at Angell Memorial—Annual 
Meeting and Election of Officers 


PRIL and May were busy months for 

the Women’s Auxiliary of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. In addition to its 
regular activities two events were outstand- 
ing the annual Hospitality Day, April 
23, at the Hospital building on Longwood 
Avenue, Boston, and the annual meeting, 
May 3, at Hotel Lenox. 


On Hospitality Day many visitors took 
opportunity to inspect the Angell Hospital. 
Arrangements for the many activities were 
in charge of the president, Mrs. Edith 
Washburn Clarke, who appointed the vari- 
ous committees. Bridge was held under the 
direction of Mrs. Albert L. Galpin, assisted 
by Mrs. Francis G. Carreiro, Mrs. Edward 
R. Bennett, and Mrs. Charles H. Hillman. 
There was a food table in charge of Mrs. H. 
E. Prescott, assisted by Mrs. W. W. Haswell, 
Mrs. Harry J. Robertson, and Mrs. Frank 
C. Porter. The tea service was supervised 
by Mrs. Robert P. Dunn, assisted by Mrs. 
Martha M. Herdt, Mrs. Arthur W. Hurl- 
burt, Mrs. John A. Dykeman, Mrs. Eleanor 
MacKinnon, Miss Sally Seudder, Mrs. Gor- 
don McKissock, Miss Mary Ober, and Mrs. 
James Lyon. Hostesses were Mrs. Frank E. 
Towne, chairman, Mrs. Willard Bliss, Mrs. 
Charles C. Hoyt, Mrs. W. C. Bliss and Mrs. 
Grace Lyman. There was music throughout 
the afternoon by the Kenneth Custance 
harp duo. 


The Auxiliary was honored with the 
presence of Mrs. Leverett Saltonstall, wife 
of the Governor, Mrs. Morton D. Miner, 
president of the Springfield Auxiliary, Mrs. 
W. O. B. Little, president of the City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. Robert 
Sanderson, sixth district director of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Annual Meeting and Election 


At the annual meeting guests at the 
luncheon included President Rowley and 
other officers of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A.; Mrs. Robert Sanderson of Ipswich; 
Mrs. Howard Robbins of Lexington, repre- 
senting the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher 
Association; and Mr. John Ritchey of the 
Christian Science Monitor, each of whom 
spoke briefly. Mrs. Clarke was loudly ac- 
claimed for her efficient leadership of the 
Auxiliary and for its success in raising 
many thousands of dollars for the Hospital. 
There were vocal solos by Miss Madeleine 
Delight Brooks, graduate of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, who was accom- 
panied by her Seeing-Eye dog, “Verona.” 


Officers chosen for 1940 are: President, 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Edward C. Brown; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Frank E. Towne; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Francis G. Car- 
reiro; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Her- 
bert E. Prescott; treasurer, Mrs. William 
J. McDonald; chairman, work committee, 
Mrs. George D. Colpas; chairman, ways and 
means committee, Mrs. Albert T. Galpin; 
Directors for one year, Mrs. Edward K. 
Bennett, Mrs. George A. Ramlose, Mrs. S. 
S. Sutcliffe; directors for two years, Mrs. 
Ralph Dunn, Mrs. John A. Dykeman, Mrs. 
Merrill Butler. 
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GLory TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 


AND Mercy TO 
\. Every LivING 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. MAcomBeER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
*PuHILip STOCKTON, Chairman of Executive Committee, 
First National Bank of Beston 
* Deceased 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
E. J. H. Escobar 


- Colombia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo... -Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams.... . -France 
Leonard T. Hawksley.............. Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe. ......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning............ Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 6 
Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 
Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


Dr. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR APRIL, 1940 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 936 
Number of addresses made, 310 
Number of persons in audiences, 47,297 


Special Gifts Needed 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 
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News from Colombia 


ROM E. J. H. Escobar, our foreign rep- 
resentative in Colombia, and secretary 
of the Sociedad Protectora de Animales de 
Cali, comes this account of recent activities: 


I am glad to report that the use of horses 
in bull-fights has been discontinued in this 
locality where bull-fighting enjoys consider- 
able popularity on Sundays. As you know, 
many a horse is killed by the bull in the 
arena; but this atrocity will not happen 
again in Cali, thanks to my repeated re- 
quests to the impresarios and intervention 
through several governmental enterprises. 

After considerable effort I finally ob- 
tained a place of rest for old horses where 
they receive veterinary assistance and 
proper food. I have distributed throughout 
the schools much of the material concerning 
the Boston Society which you kindly sent 
me in Spanish, and I hope to receive more 
in order to intensify my campaign. As soon 
as I can raise the money, I will order the 
animal films from your Society. 

The following is a resumé of my activi- 
ties during the months of February and 
March, 1940: 


Persons fined for cruelty to animals .. 34 
Boys from whom sling-shots have been 
Conferences on humane education 15 
Horses withdrawn from service and 
sent to the rest place .......... . 88 
Dogs placed in homes ............. . os 
Animals humanely sacrificed ........ 24 


One Day’s Work at Fez 


Tuesday, March 19th. 8 A.M. Usual work. 
Men treating some animals sick with mange. 
1 P.M. French policeman on duty at Mellah 
(Jew quarter) sent one horse seriously 
wounded on knees. Owner sent Police Dept, 
and Pacha for fine. 4 P.M. visit of Mr. 
Combettes, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, with my friend Capt. Faroul, 
Director of Docks Silos. The Pacha and 
Cdt. Coget, Commissaire du Gouvernement, 
sent a leather-bottle (skin) of oil, about 
25 litres, refused as being too bad for hu- 
man consumption, but good for medicine. 
Men cleaning whole grounds. Since Monday 
gardeners working on new land. Animals 
in Hospital: 60. 

Sunday, 31st. Animals in Hospital: 54. 

Outpatients treated in March: 88 horses, 
72 mules, 24 donkeys, 1 dog, 1 cat. Total, 
186. G. DELON, Superintendent 


HAULING DRY PEAT IN A MOUNTAIN 
VILLAGE OF IRELAND 


June, 1940 


War on Cats and Crows 


VERNE F. RYLAND 


HE cats and crows of Kansas have 

been given an ultimatum by the came 
commissioner of the state. In spite of pro- 
tests by various humane societies, May 1 
marked the day designated by the commis- 
sioner to open fire. 

Already the sportsmen in twenty-five 
counties have organized for the drive which 
will extend through the summer to October 
1, in an effort to wipe out the cats and the 
crows and secure the prize for the most 
points made by each county. Each cat will 
be equal to five crows in the commissioner’s 
score book, and the prize will be two hun- 
dred quail or pheasant to be distributed in 
the county whose sportsmen can extermin- 
ate the greatest number of these “predatory 
pests.” 

The poor crow has a small value on the 
books, and not being domesticated, will be 
blasted by everyone with a gun. The com- 
missioner says that tame domestic house 
cats are exempt, however, and the sports- 
men will kill only the “wild” cats who roam 
the field. 

According to the estimate, in some count- 
ies there are “as many as ten wild cats to 
a quarter section” (160 acres). 

It is doubtful if the average man with a 
gun can distinguish a “wild” cat from a 
“tame” cat. And, cats being as they are, 
unable to speak or to defend themselves, 
will probably be, like the crow, the target 
for the guns of the men who are in the 
contest—whether they are pets, or as the 
commissioner puts it, “predatory pests.” 


Epitor’s NoTE:—Since we accepted the 
foregoing article Mr. Ryland has sent us 
the following, which we are very happy to 
publish: 


Cat Lovers Win the Day 


When the Kansas State Fish and Game 
Department declared war on “wild” cats 
and crows in the state, they reckoned with- 
out the public. 

Since the first notice that the war was to 
begin on the first day of May, thousands of 
letters have been sent to the commission 
and to newspapers in the state, urging that 
this program be dropped completely, and at 
once. 

Organizations, farm groups, and _ the 
farmers themselves made statements that 
they would not support any such a drive 
and many farmers who had previously 
allowed hunting on their farms notified the 
public that the day the cat war started 
their farms would be posted. 

The commission explained that 
through the misunderstanding of the people, 
the program of killing cats will be defi- 
nitely dropped, and that no harm was ever 
intended to pet cats at any time. 

It is unfortunate that there are cats run- 
ning wild that prey on bird life, but it 
would seem that the public has acted wisely 
and efficiently to put a stop to a movement 
that would endanger every pet cat that 
might be so unfortunate as to run afoul 
of a sportsman’s gun. In the sights of a 
rifle the pet cat looks exactly like his wilder 
brother, and he is no more bullet proof than 
the culprit. If the bird-killing cat is to be 
apprehended, the cat owner is the one to 
take the step in that direction. 
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A Friend 


Sometimes when life has gone wrong with 
you, 
And the world seems a dreary place, 
Hus your dog ever silently crept to your 
feet, 
His yearning eyes turned to your face— 
Hus he made you feel that he understands, 
And all that he asks of you 
Is to share your lot, be it good or ill, 
With a chance to be loyal and true? 
Are you branded a failure? He does not 
know— 
A sinner? He does not care— 
Youre “master” to him—that’s all that 
counts— 
A word, and his day is fair. 
Your birth and your station are nothing to 
him; 
A palace and a hut are the same— 
And his love is yours, in honor and peace, 
And it’s yours through disaster or shame. 
Though others forget you, and pass you by, 
He is ever your faithful friend— 
Who is ready to give you the best that is 
his. 
Unstintedly to the end. 
ESTHER BIRDSALL DARLING in Up in Alaska 


A Word from Ireland 


For some years we have been sending a 
small gift of money, from a fund for that 
purpose, to a devoted friend of animals in 
Ireland, Michael O’Connor, for humane 
work. Mr. O’Connor travels through many 
sections of that country, visiting fairs, 
various counties where horses and mules 
are used and, endorsed by the Dublin So- 
ciety, has been an apostle of mercy to hun- 
dreds of unfortunate beasts and the sower 
of the seeds of kindness in many hearts. 
Letters have come to us from prominent 
people to whom he has given copies of Our 
Dumb Animals and of our humane calen- 
dars, expressing hearty appreciation of 
them. Proprietors of hotels have gladly 
placed the calendar where it can be seen, 
and report that tourists read it as well as 
our magazine. 


One Solitary Life 


ERE is a man who was born in an 

obscure village, the child of a peasant 
woman. He grew up in another village. 
He worked in a carpenter shop until he was 
30, and then, for three years, he was an 
itinerant preacher. He never wrote a book. 
He never held an office. He never owned a 
home. He never had a family. He never 
went to college. He never put his feet in- 
side a big city. He never traveled 290 miles 
from the place where he was born. He 
never did one of the things that usually 
accompany greatness. He had no creden- 
tials but himself. 

While still a young man the tide of pri- 
vate opinion turned against him. His friends 
ran away. One of them denied him. He 
was turned over to his enemies. He went 
through the mockery of a trial. He was 
nailed to a cross between two thieves. His 
executioners gambled for the only piece of 
property he had on earth while he was dy- 
ing, and that was his coat. When he was 
dead he was taken down and laid in a bor- 
rowed grave through the pity of a friend. 
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JACK MINER, MRS. MINER AND A FAVORITE DOG AT THEIR HOME, 
KINGSVILLE, ONTARIO 


Nineteen wide centuries have come and 
gone and today he is the centerpiece of the 
human race and the leader of the column of 
progress. 

I am far within the mark when I say that 
all the armies that ever marched, and all 
the navies that were ever built, and all the 
parliaments that ever sat, and all the kings 
that ever reigned, put together, have not 
affected the life of man upon this earth as 


has that One Solitary Life! oo 


Proposed Michigan Law 
HAROLD ERNEST LEWIS 


Proposed legislation in the state of 
Michigan would legalize the killing of dogs, 
and would provide a five dollar bounty to 
the killer for all dogs destroyed that were 
suspected of destroying or injuring prop- 
erty or of killing livestock. The way the 
bill is drafted, a dog does not have to be a 
proven offender, but merely a suspect. If 
such vicious, ill-conceived legislation should 
go through, any hunting license holder 
could travel about the state killing dogs at 
will, and collecting a five dollar bounty for 
each dog killed. The irony of the situation 
lies in the fact that the bounty fee would 
come out of county funds paid by dog 
owners for license fees. Thus, the very 
money that was paid to license your pet 
might eventually go to your dog’s moronic 
murderer. Under this proposed law, your 
dog could legally be shot for passing 
through a neighbor’s garden or across his 
lawn. Dog owners and humane societies 
everywhere should fight against this asi- 
nine bill tooth and nail, and should be on 
the alert in their home state to stamp out 
such petty, unnecessary legislation, before 
it becomes a law. One can but wonder at 
the type of people we elect to our law-mak- 
ing bodies. Bills, such as this, must be con- 
ceived in callous, sadistic brains. It is bad 
enough to have to destroy humanely dogs 
that are proved killers of livestock, but hu- 
manity must have degenerated tremend- 
ously when civilized people living in a 
progressive state, will even consider such 
an abominable bill. 


A Spot Untouched by War 


Editorial in Toronto Globe and Mail 


tga Jack Miner’s bird sanctu- 
ary at Kingsville provided a picture 
that is pleasant to contemplate in these 
troubled times. With Hon. James H. Crom- 
well, United States Minister to Canada, as- 
sociated with Jack Miner as host, 1,000 
children from the neighboring country were 
welcomed. Why? 

The Minister and the children were there 
to greet a man who is protecting instead of 
killing wild birds. For Mr. Cromwell, it 
must have been a relief to shake off for a 
while thoughts of the grim possibilities of 
war, the worries of politics—and, no doubt, 
the perils that beset diplomacy—to contem- 
plate a scene in which there was continuing 
peace, disturbed only by the arrival of vast 
flocks of migratory birds who had learned 
where they were safe and welcome; a stop- 
over at a half-way house on the long jour- 
ney back to their Canadian summer home. 

The Minister, who is keenly interested in 
the conservation of wild life, also has a bird 
sanctuary on his New Jersey estate, and he 
wanted to see how Jack Miner attracted 
and entertained his feathered guests. In 
keeping with his determination to see a lot 
of Canada, Mr. Cromwell visited Kingsville 
and had an enjoyable experience. 

A word about the thousand children who 
were at Kingsville at the same time. Their 
lives will be affected by what they saw. 
They will show kindness to animals and 
birds; convinced that if the wild life of this 
country is not to disappear it must be pro- 
tected, given sanctuary as at Kingsville. 
That is a lesson worth learning in youth— 
and, in youth, is the time it may best be 
learned. 

Epitor’s Note: Since the above article was printed 
Mr. Cromwell has resigned as U. S. Minister to 


Canada in order to become a candidate for the U. S. 
Senate from New Jersey. 


The sixty-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Humane Association will be held 
in Omaha, Nebraska, from Monday, Sept. 
23, to Friday, Sept. 27, 1940. The conven- 
tion headquarters will be at Hotel Paxton. 
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Be Kind to Animals Week 


(Continued from page 86) 


in the schools. In addition several thou- 
sand pieces of humane literature, including 
posters, were given out. Mrs. Toomim ad- 
dressed 4,000 pupils during the week. 
Stories and pictures were published in all 
the newspapers. Radio talks included “Edu- 
cator Discusses the Purpose of Be Kind to 
Animals Week,” Dr. Earl E. Sherff, pro- 
fessor of science; “Minister Discusses the 
Purpose of Be Kind to Animals Week,” 
Rev. Lester R. Sprenger, pastor Normal 
Park Methodist Church; and “The Humane 
Movement in America,” Geo. A. H. Scott, 
secretary of the Illinois Humane Society. 
In his endorsement of the Week’s activities, 
Governor Horner said: “I think this is a 
good thing, and gladly call attention to the 
occasion and its worthy purpose.” 


Wisconsin Celebrates with Dedication 


A full program for Be Kind to Animals 
Week marked the celebration by the Wis- 
consin Humane Society, Milwaukee, for it 
included the dedication ceremonies, on April 
14, of the Society’s New Memorial Animal 
Shelter. These exercises included an address 
on “The Humane Movement—What is it?” 
by Sydney H. Coleman, president of the 
American Humane Association, and a dedi- 
catory address and dedication of Marshall 
Hall in memory of the late Miss Elizabeth 
G. Marshall, by Phil Grau. The hall, which 
is at the left of the entrance to the new 
building, is to be used as a lecture, library 
and display room for the promotion of hu- 
mane education. The capacity of the Shelter 
for small animals is eleven wards and 135 
individual kennels. 


On Monday the Society gave 23 John 
LeFeber medals for meritorious service to 
animal or bird life; on Tuesday it held a 
display of photographs received in a con- 
test; on Wednesday it held open house for 
the Boy and Girl Scouts; on Thursday it 
presented three playlets by school children 
in the new lecture room; on Friday it un- 
veiled memorial plates on kennels in mem- 
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ory of their honors; and on Saturday the 
Society held a health day for pets, with 
dedication of Free Animal Clinic by Dr. W. 
A. Young of the Anti-Cruelty Society, 
Chicago. 

Governor Heil issued a Proclamation for 
Kindness to Animals Week, in which he 
urged “all citizens, schools, churches, civic 
and fraternal organizations to co-operate 
with the Wisconsin Humane Society and 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals in advancing this worthy cause.” 


Humane Sunday Stressed in Washington, D.C. 


The Animal Protective Association, 
Washington, D.C., published a new leafiet, 
“Bible Lessons of Mercy and Kindness and 
Our Kindness Festival,” and distributed it 
liberally to church schools. The Associa- 
tion’s president, Miss Virginia W. Sargent, 
addressed an enthusiastic group of colored 
Girl Scouts and their leaders, broadcast 
from Station WOL, and sent letters to all 
the newspapers. Posters, blotters and leaf- 
lets, advertising the Week, were generally 
circulated. 


Virginia Schools Celebrate 

Miss Blanche Finley of the American 
Humane Education Society and the Rich- 
mond §. P. C. A. gave eleven talks and was 
a guest of five schools which put on special 
Be Kind to Animals programs. She placed 
more than 200 posters in schools and held 
three exhibits of bird and animal pictures. 


Editorials in West Virginia 

Two leading editorials, “A Plea for Ani- 
mals,” and “Wild Life and Motorists,” ap- 
peared in successive issues of the Marion 
County Weekly Leader, Fairmont, W. Va., 
whose editor suggested the organization of 
an S. P. C. A. in that county. The issue of 
April 11 also carried a notice of the Week 
in its heading. 
South Carolina Officials Co-operate 

Governor Maybank and the mayors of 
several cities in South Carolina issued Proc- 
lamations for Humane Week. Superintend- 
ent of Education, J. H. Hope, and many 
other school officials enthusiastically en- 


MOTHER LOVE — JUST ONE DAY OLD 
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Old Barn 


HARRY ELMORE HURD 


Rowell stopped before the empty stall. 

Hearing a little Morgan’s whinnying cal! 

Across the years. Leaning against the door, 

He recollected how she pawed the floor 

To speed him to the chest of golden grain 

With three-quart measure. Ends of broken 
chain, 

Rusty bits, and bone-dry harness (hung 

From wooden pegs) were hands that reached 
and swung 

Him bodily backward to the good strong 
days 

When he had climbed the ladders to the 
bays 

To fork down hay. He would not need to 
climb 

The mows again, now that tidal time, 

Reversing, swept its silver through the nets 

Of ragged cobwebs, unimpeded. Silhouettes 

Of facts forgotten .. things forever dear .. 

Fell upon his heart as sable clear 

As swallow’s wings against the moted light 

That slanted through the barn. His throat 
grew tight 

With memories. A sudden wind blew over- 

Sharp as a whetted scythe: as sweet as 
clover. 


dorsed Humane Day in schools. Harry E. 
Daniels, U. S. Farm Demonstration agent, 
circularized all his agents in behalf of the 
Week. Many broadcasts were heard in the 
state, Stations WIS and WCOS of Colum- 
bia, as well as those in Charleston, Spar- 
tanburg, Greenville, Anderson and Flor- 
ence carrying programs. The Logan school 
chorus, composed of members of the Band 
of Mercy, in Columbia, presented a_ pro- 
gram on WCOS. 

Through the efforts of Seymour Carroll, 
representing the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, a large amount of press pub- 
licity was secured. Conspicuous among 
newspapers co-operating was The State, 
Columbia. More than 1,500 pupils of the 
Booker Washington High school at Co- 
lumbia listened to addresses by Mrs. Robert 
W. Gibbes, Mr. Carroll and several of the 
students. At Trenton an essay contest was 
held at Bettis Academy on “Why Teach 
Humane Education in the Schools.” 


Big Celebration in Georgia 


The biggest celebration of Be Kind to 
Animals Week that ever took place in 
Georgia was that of 1940. Governor Rivers 
issued a Proclamation in which he said: 
“One of the worst forms of human per- 
versity is wanton cruelty to the speechless 
creatures of this kingdom. The Georgia 
Humane Association, working in conjunc- 
tion with the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, is endeavoring to foster a 
spirit of human sympathy for all living 
creatures. ... The citizens of Georgia are 
requested and urged to observe this period 
fittingly with the objective of implanting 
further lessons of thoughtfulness toward 
the animal kingdom.” In an editorial, “Hu- 
mane Week,” in its issue of April 19, the 
Atlanta Constitution declared: “Children 
should be taught, not only this week but 
every week, of the suffering which thought- 
lessness or cruelty may bring to pets. They 
should be impressed with the horrible im- 
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print such cruelty may make upon their 
own characters and told that there can be 
no decent life based upon heartlessness.” 
Under the direction of Mrs. Katherine 
Weathersbee of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, whom Governor Rivers in- 
troduced at a meeting of the State Board 
of Education as “the mother of humane 
education in Georgia,” radio talks were 
given daily, newspapers featured stories 
and editorials, schools put on special kind- 
ness programs, and announcements were 
made from pulpits and in Sunday-schools. 


Florida Takes Part 


Arthur C. Hatch, mayor of De Land, Flor- 
ida, issued a Proclamation in which he 
said pertinently: “It is a tribute to man’s 
love for animals that in a war-torn world 
with millions of men under arms seeking 
to destroy each other there should be 
enough of the humane sentiment to sponsor 
a week throughout the country as “Be Kind 
to Animals Week.” 

In West Palm Beach Miss Louise H. 
Guyol of the American Humane Education 
Society gave an address over Station 
WJINO. 


Radio Features Texas Observance 


Over Station KNOW, Austin, Texas, Rev. 
F. Rivers Barnwell, representing the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, was inter- 
viewed by Miss Nannie Belle Jenkins, super- 
visor of Travis County Negro schools, 
regarding the Band of Mercy and other 
activities of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society. At Beaumont the pupils of 
Charlton-Pollard High school presented a 
dramatization of the early career of George 
T. Angell in his efforts to establish humane 
education, and held a pet show with unique 
features. Mr. Barnwell gave several ad- 
dresses during the Week in schools and 
elsewhere. 


New Mexico Governor Proclaims Week 


John E. Miles, Governor of New Mexico, 
in an excellent Proclamation says, among 
other good things, “This crusade for kind- 
ness, tolerance and mercy to animals also 
carries the same spiritual values into hu- 
man relationship in family and community 
life. It is therefore vitally important that 
education along these lines be included in 
our school work, so the children may begin 
life imbued with these high and funda- 
mental principles.” 


Cameras for Guns in California 


The San Francisco S. P. C. A. made a 
feature of exchanging cameras for guns, as 
it has done in previous years, the idea being 
to take the guns out of circulation and to 
encourage hunting with the camera. An 
original illustrated card, 11 x 24 inches, 
printed in color, announcing the dates of 
Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, was used 
in all street cars and busses in San Fran- 
cisco during the Week. A fine, leading edi- 
torial “Should Have a Square Deal,’ was 
published in the Daily Press, Riverside, 
April 17. 

A contributor considered himself quite a 
humorist, until he sent some of his jokes 
to a newspaper. In a few days came the 
reply, no check included: 

Dear Sir: Your jokes received. Some we 
have seen before, some we haven’t seen yet. 

—Capper’s Weekly 
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Stop in Time 
LESTER BANKS 


COULDN’T stop in time.” That’s what 

we so often hear from the automobile 
driver after he has run down and killed or 
maimed a person or animal. 

I personally know several car drivers 
who as a regular practice travel entirely 
too fast, and many of them have never 
made any study whatever of the required 
distance in which to stop the car to avoid 
accident. The following authentic informa- 
tion should be taken seriously by all who 
drive, not only for the safety of persons 
but in the interest of dumb animals who 
have already suffered grievously from reck- 
less driving. 

It is good work, say experts, if an aver- 
age car can be stopped within 137 feet at a 
40-mile per hour speed. Here are a few 
interesting points from a standard table of 
speed and stopping distances: at 40 miles 
an hour a car travels 58.7 feet per second. 
The “thinking distance,” that is, the num- 
ber of feet the car travels while your brain 
is telegraphing your intention to stop to the 
foot which operates the brake pedal, is 28 
feet. The “braking distance,” the number 
of feet needed in which to bring the car to 
a halt after the brake is applied, is 109 feet, 
making a total stopping distance of 137 
feet. 

But these figures are based on the as- 
sumption that all conditions—those of the 
motorist, the road surface and the car—are 
ideal. On the average all conditions are not 
ideal. Further reckonings of averages give 
a stopping distance of 208 feet at fifty miles 
an hour, or more than thirteen times the 
length of the average car. Here the “think- 
ing distance” is 36 feet, the “braking dis- 
tance” 172 feet. 

At 60 miles an hour the stopping length 
is 290 feet; at 30 it is 83 feet. Under good 
conditions it should be possible to bring a 
car to a stop within 30 feet at 20 miles 
an hour. 


Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico, house 
approximately 3,000,000 bats which, at dusk 
in summer time, swoop out, clouding the 
sky with their number, to forage for food. 
It is estimated that, in one night, they 
devour eleven and a half tons of insects. 


“GINGER,” A PRIZE WINNER 
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Kitten 


MARION H. ADDINGTON 


You little bit of fluff, 

Though scarcely strong enough 
To keep your wobbling stand; 
You nestle in my hand, 

Your manner timorous, 

Your tail ridiculous, 

Your blue eyes vague and weak, 
Your mew a feeble squeak. 

It’s hard to vision that 

Some day you'll be a cat, 

And arch your coat of fur 

With most engaging purr 

That shakes your whole machine; 
To clamber up the screen 

And stalk unwary birds 

In spite of chiding words, 

Each eye a gleaming spark: 
Topazes in the dark; 

Or, stretch out in the sun 

In warm oblivion. 


You funny little thing, 
So weak and wavering, 
It’s nice to think that you 
Will make your cat debut! 


“‘Catterina” 
FORREST FRAZIER 


ANY cats have become famous be- 

cause they were owned and cherished 
by famous men and women. Of all such 
cats the one I particularly admire is Edgar 
Allan Poe’s cat, “Catterina.” For many 
years she was with the Poes, traveling 
about the country with them and sharing 
their misfortunes. 

Catterina was a large tortoise-shell cat 
which belonged to Poe’s wife, Virginia. 
However, she outlived her mistress and was 
cherished by Poe and his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Clemm. There is hardly a biography 
of Poe in which Catterina is not mentioned. 
Some biographers spell the name Catarina, 
but Poe referred to her in several letters 
and his spelling was Catterina. 

Catterina was with the Poes in Philadel- 
phia where they enjoyed a brief time of 
success while Poe was editor of Graham’s 
Magazine. Later, Mrs. Clemm took Catter- 
ina to New York where she went to join 
Poe and Virginia, who had preceded her 
shortly before. There Catterina was a mem- 
ber of the household at the farmhouse 
where “The Raven” was written and later 
at the famous Fordham Cottage where Vir- 
ginia died. 

Poe had a genuine affection for cats, and 
Catterina was greatly beloved by him. She 
often perched on his shoulder while he was 
writing, and it is not unlikely that she was 
the only witness of the composition of “The 
Raven.” 

Catterina also served a useful purpose in 
the Poe household. Often they were too poor 
to buy fuel and Catterina would curl up in 
bed beside the sick Virginia and supply 
warmth to the body of the fast dying girl. 

The fame which Catterina has attained 
through association with her famous owners 
is justly deserved, since she was with them 
through all of their many misfortunes. 

Please remember the American Humane 
Education Society, Boston, in your will. 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living ‘creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One thousand and _ thirty-eight new 
Bands of Mercy were organized during 
April. Of these, 559 were in Illinois, 99 in 
Georgia, 78 in Rhode Island, 78 in Texas, 
58 in Florida, 51 in South Carolina, 47 in 
New York, 45 in Virginia, 13 in Pennsyl- 
vania, eight in Washington, and two in 
Massachusetts. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 250,565. 


‘“‘As the Twig is Bent” 


L. A. BOYD 


URING the past year the Junior Hu- 
mane Club of Union High School in 
Grand Rapids, compiled a resume of the 
humane laws of the state of Michigan. The 
task required more than six months of work. 
When completed, it was examined and ap- 
proved by Gerald McShane, member of the 
Board of Governors of the Kent County 
Humane Society. Later the compilation was 
sent to the superintendents of the schools 
in Grand Rapids and East Grand Rapids. 
This spring a simultaneous announce- 
ment came from the two school heads to 
the effect that beginning in the fall of 1940 
a study of the humane laws of the state 
would be included as supplementary mate- 
rial in the courses offered in civics and 
social sciences in the eighth and ninth 
grades. 


The Grand Rapids Council of the Parent 
Teacher Association has been urging this 
step for some time as part of its program 
of humane education. It is believed that this 
is the first time that the humane laws have 
been included as an integral part of the 
material for study in the public schools. 

Surely there is a suggestion here of a 
worth-while project for other Parent- 
Teacher Associations or humane organiza- 
tions. 


An ‘‘Esteemed Contem- 
porary”’ 


The Be Kind to Animals issue of Pet 
News, for April 10, edited by Frank Kiemle, 
twelve, and Sally Kiemle, sixteen, 6515 S. 
Keeler Ave., Chicago, was most commend- 
able, with twelve large pages of interesting 
and appropriate verse, anecdotes, and draw- 
ings. The ambitious publishers generously 
offer to send this unique periodical to any- 
one wishing to have his name on the mailing 
list. They will appreciate, however, contri- 
butions to help defray expenses. 
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Broadcasting on Station KGO, San Francisco 


Jennings Pierce, Western Division Edu- 
cational Director for the National Broad- 
casting Co., recently held class for students 
of the Frank McCoppin School, San Fran- 
cisco. Six children brought their pets to the 
KGO-KPO studios for a “Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week” broadcast, and Mr. Pierce 
picked R. Donald Weber and Jacklyn Dar- 


Photo by Robert Crawford 


ling to pose with him. Other speakers on the 
program were Charles W. Friedrichs, sec- 
retary-manager of the San Francisco S. P. 
C. A., and Miss Effie Smith, principal of 
the McCoppin School, noted for her organ- 
ization of the “Chums Club,” dedicated to 
friendship and understanding between chil- 
dren and their pets. 


New Use fora Grand Piano 
CONSTANCE MORSE 


MONG the most famous birds in the 

world are the Blue Rock pigeons of 
Venice. These flutter around the beautiful 
piazza of Saint Mark’s which is set like a 
jewel in the midst of glittering cathedral, 
palace and the blue waters of the Grand 
Canal. When, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, the city officially feeds them, they fly 
in by hundreds from all parts of the Island 
City. 

The story is told that centuries ago, 
when the Venetian Republic conquered Con- 
stantinope, thus causing its downfall, it 
was a Blue Rock pigeon that brought to 
Venice the glad news of victory. 


Their American neighbors, the Boston 
pigeons, are equally tame and _ sociable. 
From my studio on the top floor of Steinert 
Hall I have often seen them circling above 
or alighting on the broad window-ledge to 
sun themselves at noonday. 


One morning when spring was in the air, 
I unlocked the studio door at an early hour 
and found a window had been already 
raised. A grand piano stood near by, and 
on the cover was perched a pair of plump 
gray pigeons, perfectly at home and not at 
all embarrassed at having intruded. As I 
greeted them, they cooed politely, so wish- 
ing to make their visit quite enjoyable, I 


opened both windows wide, and retired to a 
second piano at the back of the room, leav- 
ing the larger one to the birds. This seemed 
to strike them as a happy hunting ground, 
and paying no attention to musical sounds 
or my society, they promenaded on the 
wires, taking several short flights into the 
open, but always returning to further ex- 
plore the mechanism of the instrument. 

Finally the lady flew down to the interior 
of the piano and settled into one of the little 
compartments that divide the strings into 
sections. All I could see was her smooth 
iridescent head just appearing above the 
instrument’s rim. When, a little later, I 
went over and gently stroked her feathers 
she accepted the tribute graciously and to 
show we were friends moved a little, and 
there beside her in the piano was a small 
cream-colored egg. The second pigeon had 
been standing importantly on one leg on the 
window-sill, proudly contemplating his wife, 
and now, feeling he had done his duty, he 
took to the world again. 

A box filled with sawdust was procured 
in which was deposited the tiny egg and 
it was carried to the flat roof above in hopes 
that its owner, after leaving her present 
apartment, would find it and take charge of 
her property. She seemed disinclined just 
then, however, to resume her maternal re- 
sponsibilities and shortly followed her mate 
out into the blue. I saw them no more. 
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Little Houses 
ALOYSIUS COLL 


“T have a house,” said the chickadee; 
“A little green twig in a hawthorne tree; 
Room for a nest and babies three— 
That is my house, and it just suits me!” 


“T have a house,” the woodchuck said; 
“A hole in the ground, with a little bed 
Of leaves and grass, and overhead 

A garden of clover white and red!” 


“T have a house that is bright and neat,” 
The goldfish said, “in a window seat; 

A little glass bowl that is lake and sea 
And bed and board for a fish like me!” 


“These are our houses,” declared the three— 
The woodchuck, fish and the chickadee; 

“And we love our homes in the little glass bowl, 
The little green tree and the little round hole.” 


A Good Deed for the Birds 


FRED CORNELIUS 


T HE day was the hottest that Betty had ever seen here 
on the desert. The heat waves danced up from the dry 
earth and almost scorched her face. She put her hand on a 
rock that lay at the side of the yard and drew it back quickly. 

“Why that rock is quite hot enough to cook on,” she said 
in surprise. 

A few sparrows flew up into the cottonwood tree and sat 
under the leaves with their mouths wide open, panting for 
breath, and their wings held away from their hot little bodies. 

“The poor things! I wish I could help them,” said Betty. 

And then she thought of something. Perhaps the birds 
wanted a drink. She turned on the yard hose and let the water 
run under the big cottonwood tree. It formed a puddle and 
made a cool, gurgling sound like a running brook. 

Betty sat on the porch step and waited to see what would 
happen. Soon a sparrow flew down and plunged his hot beak 
into the cool water. It drank and drank, and then took a good 
cool bath in the water. 

It was soon joined by a dozen other sparrows and a few 
house finches. They all drank and splashed in the water. Then 
they flew back up into the tree and started preening their 
feathers. They seemed quite happy and refreshed, and the 
little girl was happy, too, as she ran into the house to tell her 
mother about it. 

“T must give them a drink every day, as long as this hot 
spell lasts,” she said, with her eyes sparkling. 

“Yes,” agreed her mother, “that will be a wonderful thing 
to do.” : 


Do not throw bottles, broken glass, nails or cuttings from 
tin into the street. Children, as well as animals, may be 
wounded by such thoughtlessness. Always think of the 
results of your action. 


“Oscar,” the Penny Dog 
CHARLOTTE M. TEMPLE 


SCAR” is just a little black-and-white terrier-mutt dog, 

not very big and not very beautiful as dog beauty goes; 

but he is the most popular canine in the town of Salem, Vir- 
ginia, or of the entire Roanoke County, for that matter. 

He is known as the “penny dog” because since he was a 

puppy he has been a collector of pennies which he promptly 


OSCAR SEARCHING FOR HIS PENNY 


carries home and deposits in a big wooden cigar box provided 
for the purpose. His master, F. G. Whiticar, better known as 
“Cy,” operates a pool room in this college town of Salem. 

Every student, co-ed and man-about-town knows that Oscar 
likes pennies, and if these are tossed to him, will chase them 
down with utter disregard as to whether they be Lincolns or 
Indians, and of whatever mintage. It can be truthfully stated 
that Oscar never looses the scent. Other coins do not interest 
him in the least. Since he was a year-old puppy, he has paid 
for his own food and bought his license. When his license 
becomes due, the county clerk looks for Oscar to enter his 
office carrying a bag containing 100 pennies. Surrendering 
this he runs home with the tag he has purchased. 

He has not yet been levied an income tax although his pres- 
ent balance shows about $70 in his bank. 

He is devoted to his mistress, Mrs. Whiticar, who says he 
is now seven years old and a very happy little dog because he 
has always been treated kindly and allowed to lead a dog’s 
life, hampered by no more strenuous conventions than the 
highly decorated harness which he wears. 

Three times Oscar has been “dog-napped,” but being a well- 
known dog, each time some one recognized him and advised 
his master of his whereabouts. He is white, marked with a 
black eye, black ear and half-saddle of black on his right 
side, has a black nose and left ear tipped with black. 
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Photographs of Wild Life 


Prizes of $70, Cash, and Ten Subscriptions 
Contest Closes June 30, 1940 


Our Dumb Animals is conducting a photo- 
graphic prize contest with, cash prizes 
amounting to $70, and 10 annual subscrip- 
tions to Our Dumb Animals, for the best 
pictures of wild animals and wild birds. 

The contest is open to everybody, every- 
where, under these conditions: 

1. Twenty-three prizes in all are offered: 
First, $30, cash; second, $15, cash; third, 
$5, cash; fourth to thirteenth, $2, cash, 
each; fourteenth to twenty-third, one year’s 
subscription to Our Dumb Animals (value, 
$1, each.) 

2. The subjects must be either live wild 
animals or live wild birds. (No circus or 
hunting pictures or those showing cruelty, 
considered.) 

3. Entries will be accepted only from 
those who actually have taken the photo- 
graphs. 

4. Only strictly original, hitherto unpub- 
lished photographs may be entered. 

5. There is no limit as to size, but we 
suggest approximately 3 x 4 to 4 x 6 inches, 
and no limit to the number that may be 
sent by one person. 

6. Send no negatives, only good, clear 
prints, preferably glossy finish. 

7. Photographs not winning a prize will 
be returned only if full postage is provided. 

8. All photographs must be marked 
plainly on the back with the full name and 
address of the sender. 

9. The contest will close June 30, 1940. 
No entries will be considered after that 
date. 


10. All photographs intended for the 
contest must be addressed, Contest Editor, 
Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


If the words “Contest Editor” do not 
appear on the address, any photographs re- 
ceived for Our Dumb Animals will be con- 
sidered in the usual way and, if accepted, 
will be paid for only at the regular rates. 


The Homing Pigeons 


We are frequently called upon to identify 
banded, homing pigeons which have become 
exhausted by long flight and lack of sus- 
taining food. Many persons are anxious to 
help these birds and enable them to reach 
their home lofts. It is not advisable to hold 
them long, since by so doing they will likely 
lose their bearings and become lost. The 
following instructions are issued by the 
Pigeon Union which registers these birds: 

Many a pigeon is easily spoiled by letting 
a lost bird have freedom in your home. 
When you notice them take them in and 
place them in a cage away from other birds, 
and where they cannot see your surround- 
ings. If a bird has a race ring on and is in 
poor condition, feed and water, hold for a 
day or so, then take it a few blocks from 
home and nine out of ten chances the bird 
will fly home. This will save you a feed bill, 
and the owner an express bill. 

We can usually inform finders of these 
unfortunate birds as to the owner and his 
residence. 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


THE SCIENCE AND THE MYSTERY 
OF THE CAT, Ida M. Mellen. 


This book, written by one of America’s 
well known zoologists, is a remarkable con- 
tribution to the best literature on the cat. 
It embodies the results of a quarter century 
of profound study and close observation of 
an author of distinction. No one, it would 
thus far appear, has delved deeper and 
more widely in the history and evolution of 
an animal of so great antiquity down to its 
domestic status of today and acquired the 
information which is presented in this ex- 
traordinary volume. 

A few of the salient features of the work 
are as follows: Part I treats of the “Mis- 
sion of the Great Cat Family,” its wild 
traits, feral tendencies and its enemies. 
Part II, “Physiology and Psychology of the 
Cat.” Part III, “Behavior of the Cat,” 
which includes its habits and instincts and 
friendships with other animals. Part IV, 
“The Cat’s Effect on People,” which records 
its utilization in many fields, and finally its 
aelurophobes, haters and lovers. 

It is a work of monumental endeavor and 
thorough presentation. More than a hun- 
dred new facts are related and many moot 
questions herein find their accurate and 
authoritative answers. 

Some forty-five illustrations of individual 
specimens of the various kinds of felines 
are included. 


275 pp. $2.75. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


WILD BIRD NEIGHBORS, Alvin M. 
Peterson. 


Readers of this magazine who are espe- 
cially interested in birds must have marked 
the outstanding contributions on this sub- 
ject which we have presented through many 
years, from the pen of Mr. Peterson. One 
such article is to be found on page 87 of 
this very issue. It is a sample of the kind 
of essays that the author has collected in 
the present volume, a worthy successor to 
his earlier book, “The ABC of Attracting 
Birds.” 

The thirty-two studies of wild birds (two 
chapters are given to bobwhite) cover a 
great variety—woodpeckers, flickers, blue 
jays, orioles, meadow larks, catbirds, cow- 
birds, wrens, crows, hawks, several kinds 
of sparrows, grosbeaks, etc. The author 
offers no hearsay or trite descriptions, but 
gives the results of his own observations 
and experiences with each species, often 
obtained only after long hours of patient 
waiting and watching. 

Only persistent patience, also, enabled 
Mr. Peterson to secure the more than 100 
photographs which add so much to the value 
of this book. 

If you wish to know what makes the 
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cuckoo of special economic importance 
what bird is a grand opera singer, which 
one specializes in musical comedy, and the 
answers to many other such intercstin 
questions, read “Wild Bird Neighbors.” 


283 pp. $2. The Bruce Publishing Com. 
pany, Milwaukee. 


At Age Sixty-Five 


Our Life Annuities will pay you 6.5%— 
that is, $65 annually for each multiple of 
$1,000. Correspondingly higher rates for 
advancing ages up to 9%. 


ADVANTAGES 


It is no experiment, 


There is no anxiety, 


No fluctuations in rate of income, 


No commissions, 


No legal expenses, 
No inheritance taxes, 

Your gift will benefit the 
humane objects of the 

Societies, 
No waste of your estate 

by a will contest. 
* * %* 


The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad to 
furnish further details. 


Our Dumb Animals 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Nerwood, 


ts. Bost Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
Postage free to any part of 


euue. 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our twe 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $1000 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 


A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


by it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


: In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 

‘The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’’ as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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